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LATE  NEWS 


A  Japanese  commercial  mission  expected  in  late  December  to  arrive 
shortly  in  Damascus  was  thought  to  "be  in  the  market  for  5,000  tons 
(23,000  bales)  of  Syrian  cotton  to  be  procured  under  the  terms  of  the 
Syro- Japanese  trade  agreement. 


FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  MARKETS 

Published  weekly  to  assist  the  foreign  marketing  of  U.  S.  farm  products 
by  keeping  the  nation's  agricultural  interests  informed  of  current  crop 
and  livestock  developments  abroad,  foreign  trends  in  production,  prices, 
supplies  and  consumption  of  farm  products,  and  other  factors  affecting 
world  agricultural  trade.    Circulation  is  free  to  persons  in  the  U.S. 
needing  the  information  it  contains . 

Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  is  distributed  only  upon  a  request  basis. 
Should  you  find  you  have  no  need  for  this  publication,  please  tear  off 
the  addressograph  imprint  with  your  name  and  address  on  the  enclosing 
envelope,  pencil  "drop"  upon  it,  and  send  it  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Room  5922,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  C. 
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AUSTRALIA'S  MARGARINE  ■■  -:;/.  .  .  -  f'  • 

OUTPUT:  TffiM  SLIGHTLY:  •:  r 

Australia's  production  of  both  table  and  cooking  margarine  for.  1953- 
3k  (July -June)  is  forecast  at  32,1^0  short  tons,  a  small  decrease  from  v 
the  1952-53  output  of  32,600  tons,  reports  Thomas  M.  Robinson,  Agricul- 
tural Attache,  American  Embassy,  Sydney,  ,.     :    ••  :   ,  ; 

Production  of  table  margarine  is  expected  to  .  increase  to  8,kG0-  tons 
from  7,960  tons  in  1952-53  while  the  output  of  cooking  margarine,  estimated 
at  23,7^0  tons,  is  expected  to  be  lower  than  in  the  past  year;    The  1952-  ■ 
53  output    of  table  margarine  was  about  5  percent  larger  than  in  1951-52 
but  exports,  in  the  same ;  period  were  down  about  60  percent .    A  further 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  table  margarine  is  anticipated  during  the  -: 
current  year,  as  the  relatively  high  butter  price  is  turning  consumers  to'- 
margarine ..     ■>        -  <  :    ■  •  -  - 

•  .Lard. production  -in  1952-53  is  estimated  at  ^,380.  tons  against  h^hjO  ' 
tons  in  1951-52.    While  lard  output  for  1953-5^  was  not  forecast,  hog 
slaughter  was  expected  to  be  about  5  percent  smaller  in  this  period. 
Exports  of  lard  in  1952-53  amounted  to  91  tons,  about  8  percent  larger 
than  in  the  preceding  year. 

f.  Per  cap! ta  consumption  of.  fa ts  and  oils  ( including  butter)  in  1953  -5^ 
is  forecast  at  k0.3  pounds,  product  weight,  against  4l-3  pounds  in  1952 -53  ; 
and  43.3  pounds  in  1951-52.    The  breakdown  of  the  .1953  -5'+  Per  capita  figure 
was  given  as  follows:.   butt©r--28.7  pounds;  table •  margarine  —1 .5  pounds:;  ■ 
cooking  margarine --5 •  3  pounds;'  lard--0 ,9  pound;  and  vegetable  oils  and 
other  fats --3. 9  pounds. 

LEBANON'S  OLIVE  OIL  PRODUCTION.   :  -,.  >  a.;.;- 

SHOWS  SUBSTANTIAL  INCREASE  .  ;  :  rc  :     '  r, 

"Lebanon's  production  of  olive  oil  in  1953  is  estimated  at  about  11,000 
short  tons,  substantially  above  the  preceding  year,  reports  E .  R .  Raymond^  '•■ 
Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Beirut. 

.  Using  5  percent  acidity  as:  the  dividing,  line  between  edible  and  in- 
edible,  oil,  it  is  estimated  that  9,P00  tons  could  be  classed  as  edible . 
Olive  oil  exports;  during  January-  September  1953  of  993-  tons  were  56  percent 
above  .1952  figures*:  largely  because  domestic  demand  shifted  from' the  more 
expensive  olive  oil  to  cotton-seed  oil,  leaving  more  available  for  export." 

Cottonseed  production  declined  due.  to  the  shifting  to  other  crops  of 
land  formerly  planted  to  cotton.    However,  large  imports  of  cottonseed 
from  Syria  (25,^26  tone  in  January -September  1953)  at  reduced  prices  plus 
substantial  stocks  carried  over  from  1952  resulted  in  .a  record  cottonseed 
oil  output ;.of,  ^,960  tons.    Because  of  increased  local  supply,  no:  cotton-  ' 
seed  oil  was  imported  in  1953;  exports,  which  totaled  over  2,200  tons  for 
the  first  9  months  of  1953,  may  exceed  last  year's  total  of  2,V?8  tons  by 
the  end  of  the  year.    As  cottonseed  oil  was  substituted  for  olive  oil  by 
local  consumers,  the  price  of  the  latter  declined. 
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As  usual,  locally  produced  sesame  seed  fulfilled  less  than  half  of  the 
country's  requirements  for  tihini  (sesame  paste).    Paste  production  in  1953 
totaled  1,500  tons,  about  the  same  as  in  1952.    Imports  of  sesame  seed, 
however,  of  some  2,200  tons  represented  a  substantial  increase  from  the 
preceding  year. 

Peanut  production  remained  unchanged,  totaling  about  660  tons  for  the 
year.    Most  of  the  nuts  are  consumed  locally  as  salted  peanuts.    The  output 
of  coconut  oil,  produced  from  imported  copra ,  was  about  the  same  as  in  1952 
or  1 , 100  tons ,    Copra  imports  declined  markedly  but  large  stocks  were 
carried  over  from  the -previous  year. 

Since  the  organization  of  a  vegetable  oil  syndicate  in  October  1953, 
oil  prices,  particularly  of  cottonseed  oil,  have  improved.    Before  the 
organization  of  this  syndicate  prices  of  oil  dropped  sharply  as  a  result 
of  large  quantities  of  cottonseed  and  olives  being  offered  for  sale. 
Vegetable  oil  producers  report  that  the  new  association  will  attempt  to 
control  ■  local  production,  so.  that  Lebanese  oils  can  compete  more  effectively 
in  foreign  markets. 

NICARAGUAN  SESAME  SEED  HARVEST 
REDUCED  BY  HEAVY  RAINS 

Sesame  seed  producers  in  Nicaragua  suffered  heavy  harvesting  losses 
due  to  unseasonal  torrential  rains  during  the  latter  part  of  December 
1953,  reports  the  American  Embassy,  Managua.    Consequently,  output  of 
sesame  seed  in  1953  is  expected  to  be  substantially  lower  than  the  pre- 
vious estimate  of  8,000  short  tons  published  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 
of  December  21,  1953,  page  ^-59.    As  Nicaragua  usually  exports  substantial 
quantities  of  sesame  seed,  principally  to  Venezuela  and  the  United  States, 
a  sharp  decrease  in  the  available  supply  for  export  could  be  reflected 
in  higher  prices  paid  for  sesame  seed  by  United  States  importers. 

U.  K.  ENDS  CONTROL  OVER 
SOYBEANS,  SOYBEAN  OIL 

The  British  Ministry  of  Food  has  announced  that  control  over  process- 
ing, sale  and  use  of  certain  oilseeds  and  edible  oils,  including  soybeans 
and  soybean  oil,  was  to  end  on  January  1,  195^,  and  private  imports  again 
were  to  be  permitted,  reports  William  Kling,  Assistant  Agricultural 
Attache,  American  Embassy,  London.    Other  oilseeds  and  oils  decontrolled 
are  shea  nuts,  kapok  seed,  shea  butter  or  oil,  kapok  seed  oil,  corn  oil, 
herring  oil,  pilchard  oil,  and  seal  oil.    The  Oils  and  Fats  (No.  2)  ■ 
(Amendment  No .  2)  Order,  1953,  also  freed  margarine,  cooking  fats  and  lard 
from  wholesale  licensing  control. 

The  arrangements  under  which  private  imports  were  to  be  allowed 
after  January  1,  1951*,  were  announced  on  December  22,  1953,  in  a  Notice 
to  Importers  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 


January  11,  1951* 
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U.  K.  DECONTROLS 
EGG  IMPORTS 

Egg  imports  Into  the  United  Kingdom  are  to  "be  returned  to  private 
trade  in  195^  after  13  years  of  imports  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  accord- 
ing to  William  Kling,  American  Embassy,  London.    In  the  spring  of  1953 
vhen  other  phases  of  the  egg  trade  were  decontrolled,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Ministry  of  Food  would  continue  for  an  interim  period  as  the 
sole  importer  of  eggs.    The  recent  decision  to  decontrol  imports  of  eggs 
was  made  in  accordance  with  the  general  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  United  Kingdom  egg  contracts  with  Australia,  South  Africa  and 
the  Irish  Republic  expired  at  the  end  of  1953.    Therefore,  all  imports 
from  sterling  area  countries  were  returned  to  private  trade  on  January  1, 
195^-;  and  will  be  imported  under  Open  General  License.    Egg  imports  from 
non-sterling  sources  will  revert  to  private  trade  on  April  1,  195^,  subject 
in  the  case  of  Denmark  to  tsrmination  on  that  date,  by  mutual  agreement, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  fs  contract  with  that  country  which  otherwise  expires 
next  September.    For  balance  of  payment  reasons,  imports  from  Western 
European  and  other  non-dollar  sources  will  initially  be  admitted  under 
Open  Individual  Licenses  valid  for  6  month  periods. 

f.         Only  small  quantities  of  eggs  from  Australia  and  South  Africa  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  the  United  Kingdom  before  July.    Some  imports  from  the 
Irish  Republic  will  occur  in  the  coming  months,  but  no  significant  increase 
is  expected  in  the  quantities  of  eggs  offered  the  United  Kingdom  by  over- 
seas suppliers  during  195^.    During  the  first  10  months  of  1953  the  United 
Kingdom  imported  about  107  million  dozen  shell  eggs  and  50  million  pounds  of 
liquid  or  frozen  oggs.    Denmark  and  the  Irish  Republic  supplied  the  larger 
portion  of  the  shell  eggs,  while  the  liquid  or  frozen  eggs  came  primarily 
from  China  and  Australia . 

WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  CACAO  BEANS 

The  world  cacao  production  in  1953-51*-  is  estimated  at  1,55^,000,000 
pounds,  a  decrease  of  approximately  7  percent  under  the  1952-53  production. 

The  estimated  production  in  Africa  for  1953-5^  is  1,001,000,000  pounds, 
which  is  approximately  138,000,000  pounds  less  than  the  production  of  cacao 
in  1952-53  and  is  the  result  of  weather  and  other  unfavorable  conditions, 
the  largest  decrease  of  about  100,000,000  pounds  being  in  the  Gold  Coast. 

The  North  and  Central  American  area  countries  continue  to  reflect 
rising  production  in  most  countries,  however,  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
reported  a  shorter  crop  in  53-5^  than  produced  in  52-53,  this  being  attri- 
buted primarily  to  a  bumper  crop  in  1952-53  and  a  more  normal  harvest  in 
1953-5^-    Based  upon  reports  of  research  and  efforts  toward  increasing 
production  by  changing  agricultural  methods  and  materials,  it  is  expected 
that  cacao  production  in  this  area  will  continue  to  rise. 
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CACAO:    Estimated  production  of  cacao  beans  in  principal  producing  countries, 
average  1935-36  to  I939-kO,  annual  1951-52  to  1953-5*+  l/ 
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1/  Production  in  Brazil  is  ^iven  for  the  12  months  May  1 -April  30.    Production  in 
most  of  the  other  countries  is  given  for  the  12  months  October  1-September  30.  2/ 
Export  data  have  been  used  for  all  countries  with  the  exception  of  Mexico,  Cuba  and 
Colombia.  •  3/'  Preliminary,    k/  Includes  Dominica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Nicaragua,  St,  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent.     5/  Includes  Ivory  Coast.  6/ 
Includes  British  Togo land u    7/  Includes  British  Cameroons.    8/  Includes  Angola, 
French  Togoland,  Liberia,  Madagascar,  and  Sierra  Leone. 

Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Official  estimates  of  foreign  countries,  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  Reports,  and  other  information. 
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South  American  production  is  also  up  and  for  the  same  reason  as 
described  above  is' expected  to  continue  up  in  the  future.    It  should  be 
noted  that  the  price  of  Ban ia  cacao  beans  on  the  New  York  market  rose  from 
36  cents  per  pound  in  early  August  to  k9  cents  on  December  23>  and  in  the 
same  period  Accra  cacao  advanced  from  38.5  to       cents.  \  Normally  the 
Accra  price  is  about  two  centp  higher  per  pound  than  Bahia.    It  is  possible 
that  witb.--.such  an  increase  in  prices,  the-  producers  of  cacao  will  be  very 
strongly-encouraged  to  harvest  all-  the  beans  possible  .    This  could  increase 
materially  the  supply  of  beans  for  export  in  the  remaining  months  of  the 
1953-54  season.  c 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced  that  it;  will'  accept  compe  - 
titive  bidding  for  dairy  butt&r  against  the'  surplus  held  by  CCC  as  a  cocoa 
butter  substitute  in  an  experimental  prograio  to  develop  new  uses  for  domes- 
tically produbed  agricultural  products.  \  '   '\ 


PHILIPPINE  ABACA  PRODUCTION    ;  '  •  *  : 

DECREASES  SLIGHTLY  IN  1953 

Abaca  production  in  the  Philippines  in  1953  may  be  3  to' 6' percent 
below"  that  in'  1952,  according  to  a  report  by  J.  L.' Dougherty,  Agricultural 
Attache,  American  Embassy,  Manila.    Production  in  the  first  2' quarters  of 
1953  was  slightly  above  that  in  the  comparable  quarters  of  the' preceding 
year,  but  the  third  quarter  showed  a' decrease  of  3  percent.    The  fourth 
quarter  was  expected  to  show  an  even' greater  decrease.    Continued  lower 
production  is:  expected  throughout  the  current  year  . 

Abaca  production  decreased  in  the  second  and  third  Quarters  of  1953 
in  Southern  Luzon  and  the  Leyte  and  Samar  area,  but  the  9 -month  total 
showed,  increases  of  12  percent  and  5  percent,  respectively, " over '  the  '     ~  , 
corresponding ; 9  months  of  1952.    See  Table  I.    In  Southerh'Mindanao  the 
increase,  in  -the  second  quarter  of  1953  was-followed  by  a  decrease  in  the 
third  quarter,  leaving  the  total  for  the  9  months  at  8  percent  below  the 
corresponding  total  in  1952. 

Total  production  for  January -September  1953  was  187.7  million  pounds, 
or  leaS  than1 1  percent  below  the  total  for  January  September  1952.  The 
outlook  for  abaca  harvesting  is  not  too  encouraging  for  the  next  few. years. 
North  of  Davao  City,  except  in  the  more  recently  settled  areas,  mosaic 
disease  .has  .gained  some  headway  in  the  face  of  government  efforts  aimed  at 
halting  its  advance.    The  disease  does  exist,  however,  in  the.  newly  planted 
areas  and  it  is  feared  that  it  will  soon  spread  to  each  new  area  after  the 
plantings  have  been  made .    Control  work  will.be  carried  on  with  ^..con- 
siderably.  smaller  working  group  after  1953.  ' 
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Table  I. --PHILIPPINES;  .  Abaca  balings  l/  by  areas,  for  the 
.     first  3  quarters  of  1953  with  comparisons  \" 


Year  and 
quarter 


Southern 
Luzon  2/ 


Leyte  and 
S'araar  3/ 


Southern 

•Mindanao  k/ 


Total 


Annual  average: 
1935-39  

I9I+8-52.... 

Years:..  . 

19i+9«»...  

1950  

1951  

1952.,  


Million 
pounds 


59*0 


Million 
pounds  . 


1*8.6 


Quarters : 

1952-  -1st  •  »»••»».  •• 

2nd  •■.»..,  ,  •  •  • : 

3rd* »... 

^ith  •  •  .*  . « , ,  .« 

1953—  1st.,.,.., .. 
c^ncl « •  •  •  • 

•••••••• 

Total  January .. , 
September:. 
1952  •  »••»•••»»•»•» 
1953............  ' 


39.6 
59*6 

77.3 
62.9 


18.6 
lk.6 
11.8 
18.5 
26.8" 
12.6 
10.2 


W..k 
k?.6 


^3.5 

i+r.i 

62.0 

i+5-9 


I8.5 

9.8 
8.8 
8,8 
Ih.o 

12.9 
12.3 


37.1 
39.2 


Million 
pounds . 


.  .101.8 


62.°. 
106.3 

133.3 
138.1 


35.7 
36.6 

3^.7 
31.1 
32.6 
35.2 
31.1 


107.0 

•98.9 


Million 
pounds'  . 

373.0 
.  209. h 


213.0 
277.6 
2U6.9 


72.7 
60.5 

55.3 

58A 

73. ^ 
6O.7 

53.6 


188.5 
187.7 


T7    Excludes  all  production  except  a  small  amount  consumed  locally  and 
not  inspected. 

2/    Includes  Albay,  Camarines  Norte,  Camarines  Sur,  Catanduanes,  and 

Sorsogon.  :  ■  ■  „, 
3/    Includes  Leyte,  Samar,  North  Mindanao,  East  Mindanao,  Capiz,  Cebu, 

Iloilo,  Romblon,  and  Negros  Oriental. 
hf    Includes  South  Mindanao,  West  Mindanao,  and  Jolo  Island. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  Philippine  Fiber 
Inspection  Service. 

Research  efforts  to  find  disease -resistant  varieties  have  not  yet 
proved  successful.    Competition  from  such  fibers  as  sisal  has  had  a  tendency 
to  weaken  abaca  prices  and  thus  make  its  cultivation  less  attractive.  The 
effects  of  mosaic  disease  are  causing  more  acreage  to  go  out  of  production 
than  is  being  replanted.    Areas  once  abandoned  because  of  disease  are  being 
replanted  to  corn  and  rice  principally,  but  also  to  kenaf,  ramie,  and 
coffee,  rather  than  to  abaca. 


January  11,  1953 
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Table  II. --PHILIPPINES :    Abaca  exports  by  countries  of  destination, 
January-September  1953  with  comparisons 


Country  of 
destination 

;  Average 

Years 

I  January-Septeruber 

!  1935-39 

!  191+8-52 

!  1951  . 

j,  1952  . 

!       1952  1 

i  1953 

United  States  j 
and  Territories  j 

Australia  and  « 

New  Zealand  > 

China. ..... . . . ... .  • 

Other  countries. . . j 

:  Million 

:  Million 

I  Million 

1  Million 

;  Million  | 

Million 

:  pounds 

I     88.3  : 
:  •     5.5  : 

7.0  ' 

!         0.9  ! 

•0.0  : 
i    107.1  : 

11.7  ! 

:   •   3-3  ! 
:      7.8  i 
-     10.3  i 
•       3-6  ; 
7*3  : 

k-7  ! 
1.9  ! 

95.9  ! 
lk.3  : 

:  pounds 
:  •  99.1  : 

!         3-3  ! 

I      0.6  • 

3.1  : 
1.1+  : 

i     37.7  : 
!      k.Q  j 
!■     U.6  : 

!         7.7  ! 
6.U  J 

!         2.7  J 

!         3.0  i 

:       3.9  : 
l,h  ; 

25.3  ! 
i      3.1+  : 

!  pounds 

!     I5I.9  1 

!        jX  | 

:       1.2  < 
!     ;  2.1..' 
:       1.6  - 
.     36.3  - 
:  6.5, 
:      h.h  ; 

12.7  i 
:      3.7  ; 
2.0  : 

:      5.5  ! 
;       l.k  : 
i     U7.U  j 
:   .   A.5  : 

:  pounds 

1    103.!+  , 
1  2.0 

!  0.7 

:  .  •.  .1.3 
:  1.1+ 
:  57.0 
i  .7.0 
:  3.8 
:  •  9.3 
:  7.2 
5.2 

!  5.2 
!  3.3 

:      2.2  - 
>  27.0 

!  3.5 

•  pounds  j 

;  86,1+j 

t  1.1+! 

i  0.5: 
i  1.3: 
i  -1.1: 
i  39-5: 
:       '  5.9: 
:  2.9: 
:  '    ■  7.5: 
:  5.5: 
:  3.8: 
:  3*9: 
:  2.2- 

!  1.7: 
:  20,1+! 
:  2.9: 

pounds 

!        61+. 6 
2.3 

!  0.6 
0.3 

:  .  2.1 
52.3 

!  1+.9 

:  ;  2.7 
8.8 
7.8 
1,8 

7.4- 

2.5 
1.1+ 

:  22.5 
3.2 

369.6  ! 

209.0  ; 

298.2  ; 

;  2U0.0  ; 

[  186.9; 

185..2 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Compiled  from  data  of  the  Philippine  Fiber 
Inspection  Service. 


Exports  of  abaca  from  the  Philippines  in  the  first  9  months  of  1953 
were  slightly  less  than  in  the  comparable  period  of  1952,  and  exports  of 
rope  through  August  indicated  a  continued  downward  trend  for  the  year. 
The  decrease  in  abaca  exports  is  probably  the  result  of  a  slackening  of 
foreign  demand  as  well  as  of  smaller  production. 

Exports  of  abaca  to  the  United  States  in  1952,  while  greater  than 
prewar,  were  1+7  percent  less  than  in  1951.    The  61+. 6  million  pounds  exported 
in  January-September  1953  were  3I+  percent  below  that  in  the  corresponding 
9  months  of  1952.    In  January-September  1953  "the  United  States  accounted 
for  35  percent  of  total  abaca  exported,  compared  with  1+3  percent  in  1952, 
an  average  of  1+7  percent  in  the  past  5  years  and  a  prewar  average  of  2l+ 
percent.    The  quantities  are  shown  in  Table  II. 
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Japan  ranks  second  and  the  United  Kingdom  third.    In  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1953  Japan  accounted  for  28  percent  of  the  total  abaca 
exported  compared  with  2k  percent  in  1952  and  29  percent  before  the  war. 
The  United  Kingdom  has  accounted  for  11  to  12  percent  of  the  total  in 
recent  years,  compared  with  39  percent  in  prewar  years.  European 
countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  account  for  roughly  20  percent 
of  the  total,  or  a  slightly  larger  proportion  than  before  the  war. 

Exports  of  rope  and  twine  from  the  Philippines  totaled  10.3  million 
pounds  in  1952  and  17.1  million  in  1935-39.    Exports  of  these  manufactures 
to  the  United  States  were  4.5  million  pounds  in  1952,  -5.8  in  1951,  and 
6.3  in  1935-39.    Malaya  ranked  second  in  1952  with  2.5  million  pounds,  but 
Thailand  ranked  second  before  ,the  war  with  1.9  million.  .  Indonesia  ranked 
third  in  both  periods  with  ;1.8  and  l.k  million  pounds,-,  respectively. 

Prices  of  abaca  were  generally  higher  in  the  third,  .quarter,  of  1953 
than  in  the  third  quarter  of  1952  but  were  lower,  than  in  the  first  2 
.quarters  of  1953.    During  January -September  1953  the  weekly  Monday  price 
for  export  grade  Jl  abaca,  f  .o.b.  Manila,  ranged  between  a,  high  of  22-3/8 
cents  per  .potind  on  February  2  .and  a  low  of  17-1/2  cents,  on  August  3> 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year  when  the.  high  was  2k 
cents  on  February  9  and  the  low  was  15-1/2  cents  on  August  .1.7...  .  . 

HENEQUEN  ACREAGE  • 

.INCREASES  IN  MEXICO    .  .  .    .  

Acreage  devoted  to  henequen  in  Yucatan,  the  principal,  producing  area 
in  Mexico,  is  reported  by  H.enequeneros  de  Yucatan  to  have,  increased  to 
230,000  acres,  according  to.  a  report  by  A.  V.  Metcalfe,  American  Vice 
Consul,  Merida,  Mexico.    The  current  acreage  is  about  10,000  acres  greater 
than  that  'of  a  year  ago .  ....... 

Henequen  fib  r  production  increased  in  'the  3  months,  September - 
November  1953,  to  an  estimated  nearly  52  million  pounds  compared  with 
about  1+0  million  in  June -August.    Exports  during  these  periods  increased 
to  16  million  pounds  of  fiber  from  9  million,  but  decreased  in  cordage  to 
12  million  from  21  million  pounds. 

Stocks  of  henequen  fiber  at  the  end  of  November  were  estimated  at 
about  60  million  pounds.    The  local  cordage  mills  are  consuming  between 
2.5  and  3.0  million  pounds  of  "A"  and  "B"  grades  a  week  and  are  expected 
to  continue  at  this  rate  during  the  first  half  of  1954.    Mills  are  paying 
1.30  nesos  per  kilo,  or  approximately  6-7/8  cents  per  pound  at  Merida. 


